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A GUIDE 


TO  " 

MADEIRA. 


“Of  all  the  places  we  are  acquainted  with, 
perhaps  the  ifland  of  Madeira  enjoys  the 
moll  equal  temperature;  but  the  voyage, 
and  other  circumilances  attending  it,  afford 
very  formidable  objections fays  Dr.  Fo- 
thergill,  in  his  Remarks  on  Confumptions, 
vol.  ii.  page  156,  Lettfom’s  edition;  alfo. 
Medical  EfI'ays  and  Enquiries,  vol,  v.  page 
345. 

“ In  all  places  regard  fhould  be  had  to 
the  fituation ; that  it  be  dry,  near  no  flag- 
nant  water,  not  environed  by  thick  wood, 
where  the  water  is  good,  and  the  air  free, 
but  not  ftormy  and  tempefluous.’*  Ibid, 

This  opinion  of  Dr.  FothergilFs,  has  been 
confirmed  by  every  fubfequent  obfervation 
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made  in  tliat  Iflancl.  Its  (ituatlon  is  morelQ 
the  foutliward  than  any  part  of  the  europcan 
continent,  or  the  Mediterranean  fea.  The 
town  of  Funchall  is  built  in  a valley,  open 
only  on  the  fouth  to  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
defended  on  the  N.N.W.  and  N.E.  by  iin- 
menfe  mountains,  which  'towards  the  north 
are  a mile  in  perpendicular  height  above  tjie 
level  of  the  ocean.  From  thrfe  mountains 
the  rivers  take  their  rife,  and  flovv  with  fuch 
impetuofityAo  the  fea,  as  to  prevent  any 
rtagnation  of  their  waters. 

The  coplnefs  of  the  atmofphere,  near  thcir 
fummits,  much  increafes  that  condenfation 
of  tiie  air  by  land  which  produces  fea  breezbs, 
and  thefe  always  Increafe  in  proportion  to 
the  heat  of  the  fun.  Hence  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  varies  lefs  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world ; the  tliermometer,  within 
doors  and  not  expofed  to  the  fun,  being  fre- 
' qucntly  Iteady  for  twenty-four  hours  to- 
gether,' and  feldorii  rifing  higher  than  70  or 
75  in  lumnier,  or  linking  lower  than  60  or 

65  in  winter, 
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From  tlicfe  various  advantages  Madeira  is 
exempted  from  the  fevers  fo  prevalent  in 
tropical  climates;  ague  is  a difeafe  fcarcely 
known,  and  dyfenteries  are  lefs  troublcfome 
than  even  in  England.  It  is,  belides,  de- 
fended from  thofe  northern  blafts  which  viht 
every  part  of  Europe  and  the  Mediterranean 
illands  * during  the  winter;  and  which, 
though  not  frequent,  are,  when  they  hap- 
pen, fufficient  to  deftroy  all  the  advantages 
that  a refidence  of  feveral  months  had  pro- 
duced. 

Such  a fituation  could  not  but  be  preferred, 
by  medical  people,  for  the  winter  refidence 
of  confumptive  of  fcrofulous  conftitutions^ 
but  this,  like  many  other  remedies,  has  been 
over  valued  or  abufed. 

Confumptive  patients  have  been  fent 
thither  in  fuch  a flate  as  to  die  during  their 
voyage,  or  on  the  very  night  of  their  arrival, 
or  while  waiting  in  England  for  convoy;  and. 
many  in  fuch  a ftate  of  the  difeafe  as  nothino* 
can  relieve.  Thofe  who  arrive  at  a period 

• See  Clegliorn  on  the  Dlfeafes  of  Minorca. 
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of  the  complaint  fufficiently  early  to  reco- 
ver, are  often  anxious  with  regard  to  theh 
reception  in  the  illand,  and,  for  want  of 
other  accommodations,  'are  obliged  to  quar- 
ter themfelves  on  merchants. to  whom  they 
have  letters  of  credit. 

Though  Dr.  Fothergill  wrote  fo  long  ago 
as  the  year  1775,  and  though  the  malady, 
to  relieve  which  it  was  written,  is  of  all 
others  the  moft  fatal  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  britifh  iflands;  though’  it  interefts  our 
fympathy  more  than  any  other,  and  though 
the  vidtims  to  it  are  frequently  among  the 
moft  elevated  and  opulent,  yet  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  voyage,  and  other  objedtions 
hinted  at  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  remain  nearly 
as  great  as  ever.  As,  however,  all  thefe  dif- 
ficulties may  be  in  fomc  degree  alleviated  by 
previous  information,  it  is  hoped  the  follow- 
ing hints  will  not  be  ill  received. 

The  firft  difficulty  is  the  voyage,  the  in- 
conveniences of  which  are  greatly  augmented 
by  the  war,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty 
of  captures,  convoys,  the  time  of  failing, 
&c.  &c.  ' On  this  account,  it  is  always  de- 

firable 
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firable  to  fcnibark  in  a neutral  vellel,  if  fuch 
can  be  found  with  accommodation  fit  for 
perfons  in  a delicate  ftate  of  health.  In  ol- 
der to  gain  every  pofsible  information,  a 
mercantile  friend  Ihould  be  requeued  to  en- 
quire riot  only  at  London,  but  at  Liverpool, 
Briftol,  Hull,  and  all  the  prineipal  fea  ports. 
From  Liverpool,  armed  veflelS  frequently 
fail  of  fufficient  ftrength  to  be  permitted  to 
depart  without  convoy ; at  Portfmouth,  vef- 
fels  are  fometimcS  detained  which  are  c'onfi- 
dered  in  London  as  upon  their  voyage,  be- 
caufe  their  papers  and  letter  bags  are  removed 
from  the  cotfee-houfe  ufed  by  the  captain. 

As  to  the  price  of  the  paffagc,  it  mutt  de- 
pend on  fuch  a variety  of  circumllances  that 
no  certain  rule  can  be  laid  do\vn ; iince  the 
war  it  has  varied  from  twenty  to  thirty  gui- 
neas ; and,  in  many  inftanees,  a captain 
may  take  advantage  of  this  neutrality,  or 
the  fuppofed  anxiety  of  the  applicant,  to 
enhance  his  price.  All  this  muft  be  governed 
by  the  urgency  of  the  cafe,  as  well  as  the 
feafon  ; but  it  will  always  be  advifeable,  to 
leave  every  negociation  of  this  kind  in  the 
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hands  of  mereantile  perfons  accuftomecl  to 
fuch  tranfacHons. 

If  the  patient  coming  out  be  a female,  it 
will  be  aukward  without  a maid  fervant; 
during  the  voyage  the  will  probably  be  at- 
tended alfo  by  a friend  or  relation;  if  the 
latter,  it  would  be  motl  defirable,  and  that ' 
the  female  fervant  thould  not  be  in  the 
bloom  of  youth,  nor  one  who  will  be  above 
the  office  of  fuperintending  the  kitchen. 

Thofe  who  arc  unaccultomcd  to  fea  voy- 
ages may  not  be  aware,  that  it  is  abfolutcly 
neceflary  to  fecure  their  births  as  well  as  their 
paffiage.  In  all  cafes,  not  otlicrwife  fpeci- 
ficd,  thofe  who  apply  earlieft  have  the  choice 
of  cabins,  and  no  time  Ihould  be  loft  in  fe- 
curing  the  moft  agreeable.  For  this  purpofe. 
a friend  thould  go  on  board,  and  fix  every 
thing  with  fuch  accuracy  that  no  room  can 
be  left  for  future  cavil. 

Sea  ficknefs  is  one  of  thofe  ailments  which 
depend  fo  entirely  on  conftitution  and  habit, 
that  no  general  rule  can  be  offered  to  pre- 
vent 
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%Tnt  it  altogether,  nor  any  certain  means  to 
alleviate  it.  Some  advife,  to  ftriiggle  as 
much  as  pofsible  againft  it  by  being  continu- 
ally on  deck  in  an  eredt  or  fitting ' pofiure, 
and  by  eating  in  fpite  of  every  repugnance. 
Others,  on  the  contraryj  prefer  a horizontal 
jwfiiire,  till  frequent  and  fhort  experiments 
enable  them  to  remain  eredt;  and  by  no 
means  to  attempt  eating,  till  the  repugnance 
in  fome  degree  fubfides,  or  only  to  begin 
with  fiich  quantities  as  will  be  leaft  likely  to 
alfedt  the  fiomach.  The  writer  has  tried 
both  thefe'  methods,  and  would  not  fcruple 
to  recommend  the  latter  from  his  own  ex- 
jx:rience;  but  others,  with  whom  he  has 
converfed,  have  not  found  the  fame  advan- 
tages from  it. 

Perfons  of  known  property  will  never  find 
any  difficulty  in  procuring  letters  of  credit' 
on  Madeira;  but  the  exchange  is  fomuch  to 
their  difadvantage,  that  it  will  be  always 
defirable  to  bring  guineas  or  dollars  with 
tliem.  The  fyftem  of  exchange  is  fo  com- 
plicated to  thofe  who  are  unaccuftomed  to 
Inch  tranfadfions,  and  fo  fimple  to  the  fo- 
reign merchants,  that  without  entering  into 
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intricacies  of  exchange,  premiums  on  bills, 
or  attempting  to  explain  the  nature  of  no- 
minal coins,  I fliall  confine  myfelf  entirely 
to  real  money.  Moft  of  the  current  coin 
of  Madeira  is  fpanifli,  and  confifts  of  tef- 
toons  (commonly  called  bits),  piflrccns,  and 
dollars.  To  have  a perfedlly  fimple  idea  of 
the  value  of  thefe,  vve  mufl:  lay  afide  all 
mention  of  pounds  and  milreas  (coins  which, 
being  purely  nominal,  may  be  reprefented 
in  any  manner  in  ditferent  countries),  and 
confine  ourfelves  to  guineas,  as  a real  coin 
and  current  in  fome  way  in  moft  parts  of  the 
world.  M'^ith  refpetft  to  guineas,  then,  we 
may  confider  bits  as  fixpences,  piftreens  as 
ftiillings,  and  dollars  as  crowns.  Now,  as 
every  bill  drawn  in  Madeira  will  probably  be 
paid  in  England,  it  will  be  very  eafy  to  cal- 
culate whether  bits,  piftreens,  or  dollars, 
can  be  purchafed  on  fuch  terms  in  England  j 
as,  after  paying  the  infurance  of  them,  they 
lhall  coft  no  more  than  fixpences,  ftiillings, 
and  crowns.  Even  fuppofing  they  ftiould 
fomewhat  exceed  that  value,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  bring  fuch  a quantity  as  can 
be  conveniently  packed  up  with  baggage,  to 
fupply  immedi.atc  wants,  and  allow  time  to 
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lludy  the  nature  of  money  negociations  in 
the  iQand.-  If  this  be  omitted,  and  currency 
diould  be  fcarce  on  your  arrival  at  Madeira, 
it  is  not  improbable,  that. for  your  bills  of  ex- 
change on  London,  you  will  receive  no  more 
than  about  eighteen  piftreens  for  every 
twenty  thillings  you  draw  for,  befides  put- 
ting the  merchant  to  whom  you  are  recom- 
mended to  fome  inconvenience. 

♦ 

On'  arriving  at  the  idand,  it  will  be  ad- 
vifeable  for  fome  perfon  (if  the  patient  be 
a lady,  or  in  too  feeble  a date)  to  land,  and, 
as  the  town  is  not  large,  to  leave  all  his  let- 
ters of  introduction,  in  order  to  make  enqui- 
ries concerning  accommodation.  Thofe  of 
the  tavern  are  ill  calculated  for  invalids,  and 
the  private  lodging  houfes,  though  lefs  ex- 
ceptionable, are  far  inferior  to  thofe  to  which  ' 
the  Englifli  are  accuftomed  at  home. 

As  an  encouragement  to  others,  a phyli- 
cian*,  well  known  amongft  the  London  fa- 
culty, has  attempted  to  eftablilh  a houfe  for 

♦ Dr.  Adams;  for  the  particulars  of  this  ellablilhment  en- 
quire of  Mr.  Baxtar,  at  Apothecaries’  Hall. 
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the  better  accommodation  of  invalids  cominr^ 
to  the  ifland.  Otlicr  attempts  cf  the  fame 
kind  are  now  making;  but  the  progrefs  is 
ilow,  and  muft  depend  on  the  encourage- 
ment met  with.  At  all  events,  families 
who  intend  to  refide  any  time  in  the  ifland< 
will  do  well  if  they  can  bring  with  'them 
common  furniture,  as  that  is  with  difficulty 
procured,  though  houfes  for  temporary  rcii- 
dence  arc  not  very  fcarce. 

If  the  invalid  is  comfortably  accommo- 
dated on  board,  it  will  be  much  better  that 
he  or  the  tliould  remain  in  the  cabin,  with 
the  ffiip  at  anchor,  till  every  thing  is  prepared 
on  thorc. 

Almofi:  the  only  expences  for  a ftranger  in 
Madeira  is  for  his  table  and  lodgings.  There 
are  no  places  of  public  amufement,  no  wheel 
carriages;  and  Grangers  are,  on  all  occa/ions, 
cxcufed  thofe  ceremonicus  vilits  which  re- 
quire cxpenfive  dreffies.  Such  ladies,  how- 
ever, as  attend  their  tick  friends,  y ill  have 
many  opportunities  of  obliging  tlie  natives, 
if  they  bring  with  them  the  lalt  falhions ; 
nor  need  they  ever  fear,  that  they  can  be 
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reckoned  too  Oiewy.  The  principal  amufe- 
ment  of  tlie  place  is  riding  on  horfeback  on 
paved  roads -for  which  reafon,  the  cattle 
arc  all  rough  fliod,  thereby  rendering  them- 
extremely  fafe;  and  if  the  pavement  is  lefs 

agreeable  than  the  englifli  gravel,  the  rider 

is  not  annoyed  either  by  daft,  or  the  meet- 
incr  with  carriages  or  unaccommodating 
riders.  Nor  does  any  iineafinefs  arife  to  the 
rider  from  the  pavement,  the  horfes  being 
taught  a pace  which,  in  fpite  of  rough 
fhoeing,  renders  this  exercife  after  a little 
ufe  quite  'as  eafy,  though  lefs  expeditious 
than  in  England.  Such  as  wiili  to  bring  their 
favourite  horfes  with  them,  will  find  that 
they  readily  accommodate  themfelves  to  the 
Madeira  roads,  during  fuch  flrort  rides  as 
invalids  ought  to  take. 

As  it  is  tlie  cuftom  of  this  country  for 
women  to  be  rarely  feen  in  the  ftreets  alone, 
it  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  a family  to  have 
at  lead;  one  portuguefe  man  fervant.  His  un- 
derftanding  englilh,  or  not,  will  not  be  of 
any  confequence  for  more  than  two  or  three 
weeks;  by  that  time,  the  fervants  will  eafily 
pomprehend  each  other. 


The 
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Ihe  proviflons  ot  the  hiiuul  iirc  pretty 
good  foi  u country  io  Tcir  to  the  foutliwiird. 
The  butchers  meat  is  well  taAcd,  thouo-h  it 
has  neither  the  colour  nor  tat  of  the  en^’-lifh 
markets.  Poultry  arc  dear  and  lean,  fo  that 
it  is  ufual  to  buy  them  before  they  are  full 
grown,  that  they  may  hittcn  as  they  increafe. 
'ihe  bread  being  all  made  of  leaven,  inlfead 
. of  yeaff,  is  extremely  light,  and  has  a four 
talte  to  thofe  who  are  unaccuftomed  to  it; 
but  this,  in  a few  days,  is  no  longer  percep- 
tible. As  every  houfe  is  furnilhed  with  an 
oven,  many  families  bake  their  own  bread. 
Vegetables  of  all  kinds  arc  plentiful,  though 
dear.  Filh  is  very  line,  and  in  great  variety. 
During  winter,  the  molt  defirable  relidenee 
is  the  airy  part  of  the  town  of  Funchall. 
Thofe  who  arrive  from  England  at  that  lea- 

♦ O 

fonarcat  lirft  fo  enchanted  with  the  foftnefs 
of  the  climate,  and  the  verdure  of  the  hills, 
that  they  conceive  nothing  can  be  fo  de- 
Fghtful  as  a houfe  in  the  country:  but  many 
. inconveniences  attend  this  plan  ; for  none  of 
the  houfes  being  furnilhed  with  lire  places, 
excepting  the  kitchen,  nor  fitted  up  vvith 
that,  nicety  which  the  uncertainty  of  the 
cnglilh  climate  requires,  an  occafional  cold 

day, 
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day,  fuch  as  frequently  occur  in  the  fummer 
months  in  England,  is  felt  by  an  invalid,  and 
the  more  fo  in  proportion  as  the  fituation  of 
his  houfe  is  more  elevated.  It  is  alfo  much 
more  detirablc  for  a perfon  with  weak  lungs 
to  have  company  at  home  than  abroad.  At 
his  own  hoiife  he  retires  when  he  pleafes;  he 
plays  his  rubber,  or  attends  to  the  converfa- 
tion  of  fuch  as  drop  in,  without  the  necefsity 
of  fpeaking  himfelf,  which  is  often  of  no 
inconfiderable  confequence.  Nor  has  he, 
after  that  exertion  which  muft  always  attend 
large  parties,  the  necefsity  of  leaving  the 
company  at  an  early  hour,  or  remaining  till 
fatigue  renders  him  incapable  and  very  unfit 
to  encounter  the  open  air  in  returning  home. 
For  though  the  evenings  are  milder  here  than 
in  many  regions  farther  fouth,  or  where  the 
days  are  much  longer,  yet  there  muft  ever 
be  a difference  between  a crowded  rbom  and 
the  open  air,  All  thefe  inconveniences  are 
much  increafed  by  the  nature  of  the  englifh 
fociety  in  Madeira;  the  parties  being  always 
large,  and  the  invitation  ufually  for  dinner, 
nor  do  they  break  up  before  fupper.  If  an 
invalid  is  feen  at  one  of  them,  the  confe- 
quence  is  an  invitation  to  others;  which,  in 
1 politenefs. 
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politenefs,  Ii^  feels  aukward  at  declining, 
IfT as  he  ought  to  do,  till  fome  time  after  his 
arrival,  he  declines  them  all,  he  becomes 
more  fecluded  than  is  either  agreeable  ora'd- 
vantagcoLis  to  his  health,  unlefs  his  houfe  is 
fo  fituated  as  to  induce  fingle  people,  or  fmall 
tea  parties,  to  make  thofe  fiuig  vifits  which 
are  'the  chief  pleafurc  of  an  cnglith  life. 
AnO’ther  error  into  which  invalids  are  very 
apt  to  fall,  is  a laudable  anxiety  of  feeing 
every  thing  the  ifland  exhibits  dilferent  from 
their  own  country. 

The  pageantry  of  religious  profefsions  of 
nuns,  ceremonies  in  the  churches  or  con- 
vents, arc  all  attended  with  a fatigue  highly 
injurious  to  fueh  as  have  made  fo  long  and 
expenfive  a voyage  for  health.  Tlic.proccf- 
lions  too,  are  moftly  in  the  evening,  a little 
before  fun  fet.  The.  invalid  is,  therefore, 
invited  to  dinner  at  fome  houfe  where  the 
fpedlacle  palTes;  here  he  meets  a large  par- 
ty, waits  with  an  impatience  which  often 
produces  a degree  of  irritation  in  a weak 
liabit,  and,  at  the  very  worft  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  expofes  himfell  to  the 
window  after  being  heated  perhaps  by  a 
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crovvclecl  room,  and  a ftill  more  ciowded 
table  of  hot  provifioiis.  The  other  ceremo- 
nies are  attended  with  no  other  inconveni- 
ence than  the  length  of  time  the  attendance 
requires,  and  the  unwholefome  air  the  pa- 
tient muft  breathe,  from  the  great  collec- 
tion of  people  in  the  fame  room. 

Many  invalids,  after  feeling  the  relief  of 
the  winter  months  in  Madeira,  are  anxious 
to  return  to  England ; and  fome  are  very 
naturally  alarmed  at  the  profpedl  of  aa  in- 
tenfely  hot  fummer,  in  a country  that  af- 
fords fo  favourable  a feafon  during  winter. 
It  Ihould,  however,  be  remembered,  that 
the  fpring  in  England  is  frequently  a very 
trying  period  for  convalefcents.  It  is,  there- 
fore, always  advifable  that  fuch,  as  have  not 
repaired  to  the  ifland  at  fo  early  a period  of 
the  difeafe  as  to  leave  little  apprehenfion  of 
a relapfe  when  the  fymptoms  have  difap- 
pcared,  fhould  at  leaft  continue  long  enough 
to  arrive  in  England  about  the  end  of  June, 
or  beginning  of  July.  Even  thofe  who  have 
had  the  difeafe  in  its  more  advanced  ftage, 
may  probably  with  fafety  return  about  that 
■time;  but  it  is  very  unlikely  they  thould  he 

able 
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able  to  bear  the  fucceeding  winter  in  Eng- 
land. It  will,  therefore,  remain  for  them- 
feivcs  to  determine,  whether  they  prefer 
three  voyages — with  a few  months'  among 
their  friends,  in  a climate  at  all  times  uncer- 
tain— to  one  voyage,  with  a longer  abfence 
from  home.  As  to  the  fummer  climate  in 
Madeira,  it  is  of  all  others  the  moft  delight- 
ful. From  a quarter  of  a mile  to  a mile 
and  a half  from  the  town,  the  fky,  for  the 
moll  part  unclouded,  exhibits  a moft  beau- 
tiful blue  tint;  all  the  country  is  covered 
with  vines,  excepting  here  and  there  a few 
patches  of  yams  and  fweet  potatoes,  and,  in 
other  parts,  of  wheat,  whofe  yellow  appear- 
ance at  an  early  part  of  the  fummer  ferves 
to  heighten  the  verdure  of  the  furrounding 
country.  Nor  are  fruit-trees  of  european  or 
tropical  climates  wanting.  The  former  con- 
fifting  of  apples,  pears,  ftandard  apricots, 
and  peaches,  exhibit  at  this  feafon  a profu- 
lion  of  fruit,  unparalleled  in  our  lefs  grate- 
ful foil.  The  latter  are  principally  ever- 
greens, confifting  of  oranges,  lemons,  gu la- 
vas, pomerofes,  bananas,  &c.  But  the  form 
of  the  iftand  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  af- 
ford every  one  the  benefit  of  thofe  ineftima- 
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ble  blefsings — light  and  air.  By  the  fteepnefs 
of  the  raountaln  no  houfe,  however  near, 
can  prevent  the  one  above  it  from  receiving 
the  fea  breezes,  which  from  the  miklnefs  of 
the  heat  may  be  hiid  ratlier  to  fan  than 
blow.  Along  this  whole  fpace,  the  inhabi- 
tant of  the  cold  climate  of  England  will 
never  complain  of  heat  when  not  in  exer- 
cife,  which  his  own  prudence  will  teach  him 
to  avoid  during  the  hot  part  of  a funny  da^. 
And  though  rain  is  almoU  unknown  near 
the  valley  during  the  fummer  feafon,  yet 
the  condenfation  of  vapours  from  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  frequently  produces 
cloudy  days,  during  which,  horfe  exercife 
may  be  indulged  in  with  the  greatefl;  fafety 
and  pleafure. 

In  this  fituation  a convalefcent  may  often 
continue  with  fafety  till  near  chriftmas,  vi- 
fiting  the  town  as  often  as  the  arrival  of  a 
velTel  invites  him  to  enquire  after  news,  and 
returning  on  horfeback  if  his  lungs  have  not 
acquired  ftrength  to  encounter  the  fatigues 
of  the  hill.  From  that  time,  his  ftay  in  the 
country  muft  depend  on  his  health  and 
feelings  ; and  if  both  thefeare  equal  to  bear- 
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ing  the  coolnefs  of  his  fiimmer  reftdence, 
he  may  remain,  without  returning  to  Func- 
hall,  till  the  advance  of  fpring  renders  it  fafc 
for  him  to  fatisfy  the  doubts  and  impatience 
of  his  family  and  friends  by  returning  to 
England, 
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A SHORT 


A SHORT  DESCRIPTION 


OF  THE 

f - ' 

ISLAND  OF  MADEIRA.' 
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HE  who  has  never  made  a fea  voyage  be- 
yond the  continent  of  Europe,  will  be  much 
Rruck  with  the  firft  fight  of  Madeira,  if  for- 
tunate enough  to  make  the  ifiand  in  the  day- 
time. Notwithftanding  all  the  aiccounts  he 
may  have  heard  of  its  immenfe  height,  no 
fooner  does  he  come  within  view  of  Porto 
Santo,  a comparatively  trifling  ifiand  both 
' in  extent  and  height,  blit  he  inftantly  con- 
jectures it  to  be  Madeira.  As  he  advances, 
he  makes  the  Defertas,  which,  from  the  view 
.#--he  has  of  them  appearing  like  a fihgle  ifiand, 
undeceive  him  from  his  firfi:  error  only  to 
lead  him  into  another.  At  length,  the  ifiand 
of  Madeira  itfelf  appears  in  fight,  while  the 
others  Rill  continue  in  view,  and  foon  con- 
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vlnce  him  that  what  he  before  confidered 
as  highlands,  are  comparatively  fpcaking 
plains. 


In  the  centre  of  the  highell:  mountains  of 
Madeira,  when  viewed  from  the  eaft,  is  an 
opening  fomewhat  refembling  a crefceni, 
which  is  often  vifible  when  the  mountain  is 
covered  with  clouds;  the  magnificent  ap> 
pearance  'of  which  can  fcarcely  fail  to  re- 
mind the  fpe6lator  of  Virgil’s  defcription  of 
heaven — 

Panditur  intcrea  domus  omnlpotentis  Olympi,”  &c. 

On  approaching  nearer  to  the  illand,  it 
lofes  much  of  its  beauty,  the  eaftern  fide 
being  le(s  cultivated  than  any  other  part; 
but  on  doubling  the  cape,  called  by  the 
englifli  the  Brazen-head,  the  circular  bay 
of  Funchal  1,  the  town  itfelf,  the  valley,  and 
progrefsive  height  of  the  hills,  produce  an 
effe6l  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  a defcrip- 
tion of.  At  this  difiance,  the  town  and 
houfes  appear  fo  minute,  being  all  white,  as 
to  be  eafily  miftaken  for  broken  fragments 
5 ot 
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of  a chalky  beach : but  on  a nearer  approach 
they  fomewhat  refenible  the  tomb-ftones  erf 
an  englifh  church-yard,  or  the  pieces  of  a 
wood  marked  for  the  game  of  domino.  The 
vetlel  now,  in  order  to  avoid  being  becalmed^ 
ftretches  to  the  fouthward,  then  fouth-weft^ 
and  at  laft  approaches  the  town,  which,  as 
well  as  the  feenery  above,  grows  conftantly 
more  and  more  beautiful  as  you  advance. 
The  anchorage  being  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  beach,  the  town  dill  appears  to  great 
advantage,  the  bed  houfes  being  the  highed, 
and  the  number  of  churches  and  other  pub- 
lic buildings  affording  a rich  and  very  pleat- 
ing variety.  By  this  time,  too,  the  country 
houfes  (all  of  which  are  in  view,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country)  form  a very  pleailng 
relief  to  the  verdure  with  which  they  are 
furrounded. 

On  entering  the  town,  it  lofes  much,  per- 
haps an  feglilhman  would  fay,  all  its  beauty. 
There  are  fcarcely  any  regular  dreets,  or  any 
that  can  be  called  wide.  The  large  houfes 
are  indiferiminately  mixed  with  the  fmall, 
and  the  pavement  refembles  that  of  the 
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worfl:  of  our  country  towns  in  England. 
However,  though  fo  little  pains  are  taken 
to  keep  it  clean,  it  cannot  be  called  dirty. 
Moft  of  the  flreets  are  on  a declivity,  and 
have  currents  of  clear  water  runninGf  through 
them  with  a rapidity  that  walhes  every  thing 
before  them.  The  only  open  place  is  a 
public  walk,  with  four  rows  of  trees,  ex- 
tending from  the  cathedral  to  the  franclfcan 
convent,  at  one  end  of  which  is  the  parade, 
where  the  military  are  mullered  ; and  in  this 
parade  are  the  public  fountains,  built  of 
Lifbon  marble. 

All  the  houfes  of  any  confequence  have 
their  principal  rooms  in  the  upper  llory, 
which  overlooks  the  neighbouring  fmaller 
buildings,  and  thus  enjoys  the  fca -breeze : 
they  have,  bdides,  high  turrets,  command- 
ing a view  of  the  furrounding  country  and 
of  the  lea.  From  thefe  elevations  the  in- 
habitants frequently  obferve  fails  before  they 
can  be  difeerned  from  the  fignal  places; 
and,  by  the  help  of  fpy-glalfes,  conjedture 
the  country  from  which  they  may  come, 
the  eargo  they  may  bring,  and  the  houfes 
..  , to 
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to  which  they  may, be  configned.  As  they 
approach,  faces  are  recognized  on  the  deck; 
and,  if  the  veHel  appears  from  the  eaftward, 
cxpe6lation  is  on  tiptoe  for  the  news  both 
public  and  private.  - " , ‘ 

If  from  Lifbon,  as  the  portuguefe  are 
prone  to  conje<5ture,  their  anxiety  is  not  lefs 
for  letters  than  that  of  the  englilh  when  an 
arrival  is  from  London.  In  the  laft  cafe, 
the  enquiries  after  news  are  univerfal;  the 
reports  equally  numerous  and  uncertain ; 
and  nothing  is  known,  with  any  precifion, 
till  the  London  papers  get  into  circulation, 
or  till  each  individual  reforts  to  the  houfe 
whofe  letters  bear  the  lateft  date,  or  at  which 
he  is  the  moft  intimate.  But  the  enquiries 
do  not  end  with  the  firft  reports,  or  the  in- 
fpeCtion  of  the  public  prints ; captains  of 
Ihips,  if  tolerably  intelligent,  and  flill  more 
pall'engers,  are  interrogated  to  explain  and 
correct  doubtful  pad'ages,  to  detail  fuch  news 
as,  though  afloat,  are  not  circulated  through 
the  public  journals,  and  even  to  give  their 
opinions  on  public  matters,  public  men,  and 
parliamentary  fpeeches;  but  the  firft  and 
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Jaft  enquiry  always  is,  whether  there  is  any 
probability  of  peace? — Such  as  underftand 
^glhh,  and  their  number  is  great,  are  early 
in  their  application  for  a fight  of  the  papers, 
and  frequently  tranfiate  their  contents  ex- 
tempore to  others  with  a facility,  corre^t- 
nefs,  and  even  elegance,  that  furprife  an 
fciglilhman,  however  well  acquainted  with 
tiie  portuguefe  language — with  a facility,  I 
may  add,  which  the  engiifh  in  vain  attempt 
to  imitate  when  they  tranfiate  the  portu- 
guefe into  their  native  tongue. 

But  to  return  to  my  defeription  of  the 
houfes.  The  ground-floor  is  devoted  en- 
tirely to  wine  and  other  fiores;  and,  in  the 
public  ftreets,  the  front  is  ufually  divided 
into  fmall  (hops.  If  there  are  two  floors 
above,  the  firlt  is  ufually  of  a very  low 
pitch,  being  intended  for  fervants’  chambers 
and  other  offices.  The  upper  floor  is  the 
moll  lofty,  each  room  being  heightened  in 
the  centre  by  the  cove  of  the  roof.  The 
old  houfes  conflfi;  of  plain  plafler  walls,  with- 
out any  enrichments,  the  ceiling  being  of 
wood,  becaule  till  lately  no  ftucco  was  in- 
troduced 
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troducc'd  fufficienUy  good  to  be  depended 
on  for  the  horizontal  parts  of  the  ceiling. 
The  modern,  and  indeed  many  of  the  old 
houfesj  both  among  the  engldh  and  portUr 
guefe,  are  now  enriched  with  panelled  walls, 
and  the  ceilings  adorned  with  foliage  and 
other  devices.  Still,  however,  the  walls  re- 
quire further  relief;  tho^h  they  are  gene- 
rally ornamented  with ' fciglllli  prints,  well 
framed,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  great 
profulion  io  almofl:  every  dwelling. — ft  was 
formerly  the  cuffom  for  the  natives  to  be  fa- 
tished  with  lattices  kftead  of  glafs  windows ; 
but  fuch  is  the  increaling  wealth,  and  with' 
it  tafte  for  luxury,  that  few,  excepting  the 
pooreft  houfes,  are  now  found  without 
fa/hes. 

The  chara6ter  of  the  portuguefe  is  uni- 
▼erfally  polite,  though  their  manners,  to 
fuch  as  are  unaccuftomed  to  them,  may 
fometimes  appear  officious  and  troublefome. 
No  one  meets  a well-dreffed  llranger  with- 
out taking  off  his  hat,  and  feels  offended  if 
his  falute  is  not  returned.  But  their  civilites 
are  not  confined  to  forms,  and  there  are  few 
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but  are  ready  to  fliew  a ft  ranger  his  way, 
and  give  him  every  other  afsiftance  in  his 
power.  Among  the  poor,  a feaman  who 
pleads  that  he  has  been  left  by  his  ftiip,  and 
that  in  confequence  he  is  without  money 
and  clothes,  never  fails  to  be  kindly  re- 
ceived, and  ftiare  their  morfel  with  a family 
who  often  feel  it  difficult  to  fupport  them- 
Telves.  The  rich  are  not  lefs  ready  in  offices 
of  hofpitality,  which  would  be  more  gener- 
rally  proffered*,  but  that  fome  accidental 
mifconceptions  have  made  tliem  fearful  left 
their  civilities  fhould  be  mifinterpreted,  or 
rather  from  an  uncertainty  how  they  may 
be  received. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  natives  have  aq- 
quired  fomewhat  not  only  of  the  cnglifh 
drefs,  but  of  the  englifh  manners.  The 
cocked  hat,  fword,  and  buckles,  have  gra- 
dually given  way  to  the  llioe-ftring  and 
round  hat,  excepting  in  vifits  of  ceremony, 
or  among  officers  of  the  revenue,  who  are 
obliged,  even  to  the  cuftom-houfe  clerk,  to 
appear  on  duty  in  fi^l  drefs,  Alany  of  the 
labouring  mechanics  ftill  continue  attached 
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to  their  long  cloaks ; but  this  is  principally 
to  hide  the  implements  of  their  trade,  as 
they  confider  it  difgraceful  to  be  feen  carry- 
ing any  thing  in  their  hand.  Such,  there- 
fore, as  have  an  apprentice  or  labourer  to 
attend  them,  frequently  appear  in  the  eng- 
lilh  or  rather  E^nch  dreffes.  It  is  the  more 
proper  to  remark  this,  becaufe,  from  the 
cnftom  of  drefsing  ali'afsins  on  our  englifli 
flage  in  long  cloaks,  there  are  few  ladies, 
on  their  firft  arrival,  but  fufpect  a dagger* 
under  every  capota.  Whatever  may  be  the 
cafe  in  other  parts,  alTafsi nation  is  fcarcely 

t 

known  in  the  ifland  of  Madeira : this  pro- 
bably arifes  partly  from  the  little  power  pof- 
fe/Ted  by  the  higher  ranks,  by  which  the 
inferior  clafs  are  lefs  expofed  to  their  oppref- 
lion,  and  confequently  feel  the  lefs  revenge. 
Another  reafon  may  be  the  impofsibility  of 
cfcape,  in  an  ifland  not  more  than  forty 
miles  in  length,  and  ten  in  its  greateft 
breadth.  Among  the  higher  orders  many 
gentlemen  fpeak  ^glilh  fluently,  and  have 
been  educated  in  Lilbon  or  in  England. 
Some  of  the  ladies  are  alfo  not  unacquainted 
with  the  language,  though  they  are  too 
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timid  to  venture  on  fpeaking  it:  moft  of 
them  fpeak  french,  and  fome  with  fluency 
and  eafe.  Their  modes  of  life  are  daily 
more  and  more  anglicized,  though  they  ftill 
retain  fome  mixture  of  the  manners  de- 
fcribed  by  Mr.  Murphy,  in  his  very  pleating 
defcription  of  Litbon.  It  is,  however,  cei> 
tain  there  are,  in  no  part  of  the  world,  cha- 
radters  more  inleretling,  more  afledtionate, 
more  fincere,  or  more  ennobled  with  exalted 
notions  of  true  friendthip,  virtue,  and  can- 
dour to  the  failings  of  others,  than  fome  of 
the  female  inhabitants  of  this  ifland.  But  it 
is  unnccefTary  to  dwell  longer  on  fubje6ts 
of  this  kind.  Whoever  reforts  to  Madeira, 
thould  go  there  in  purfuit  of  health;  for 
neither  the  climate,  the  country,  nor  the 
characters  of  the  inhabitants,  however  ami- 
able, are  fufficient  to  divert  that  ennui  which 
the  long  refidents  of  a bufy  metropolis  and 
a colder  climate  muft  always  feel  from  the 
famenefs  of  every  fucceeding  objeCt.  But 
while  health,  the  firft  of  all  blefsings,  is  the 
end  in  vievv’,  every  other  confrderatlon  will 
fubtide,  or  while  the  acquifition  of  wealth 
appears  to  be  neceflTary,  the  mind  will  be 
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fufficiently  en^cagecl  r but,  without-  fome- 
purfuit,  paradife  itfelf  (and  iuch  Madeira 
may  in  many  refpedts  be  ftiled)  would  be- 
come vapid  and  tedious,  unlefs  the  wdiole 
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man  be  abforbed  in  the  contemplation  of 
Nature  and  her  works.  But  minds  thus 
tempered  will  wifli  for  a more  frequent  and 
uninterrupted  intercourfe  with  congenial 
fpirits,  than  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  world 
any  where  affords^ 
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mentions  the  following  names  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  a general  reference  : 

SIR  GEORGE  BAKER, 

Drs.  SAUNDERS, 

LETTSOM, 

LATHAM, 

PITCAIRN, 

BLANE, 

BAILLIE,  &c. 

Messrs.  CLINE, 

HOME,  > SURGEONS. 

ABERNETHY,  &c.  ) 

Families  are  advifed  to  bring  furniture  with 
them  of  every  kind,  as  it  is  difficult  to  be  pro- 
cured on  a fudden,  and  always  fells  well.  Cane-» 
bottomed  chairs  are  the  beft  calculated  for  the 
climate  ; and  large  fofas  covered  with  horfe- 
hair  fatin  are  a very  agreeable  luxury.  The 
fewer  fervants  are  brought  over  the  better  ; 
but  an  Engliffi  cook  is  of  all  others  the  moft 
ufeful,  both  for  the  voyage  and  during  refi- 
dence  in  the  ifland.  Houfes  are  not  difficult 
to  be  procured  for  thofe,  who  are  not  confined 
by  bufmefs  to  a particular  part  of  the  town. 
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EXTRACT 

Prom  the  Medkal  and  Phyjical  Journal  for 
jdprll,  1801, 

Ohfcrvations  on  Pulmonary  Confumption^  and  on  the 
Utility  of  the  Climate  of  Madeira  for  Phthifical 
Patients,  addrejfed  to  a Phyjician  In  London.  By 
Joseph  Adams,  M.  D. 

X 

MY  DEAR  SIR, 

Before  my  departure  from  England 
I had  colle£l:ed  notes  on  many  fubjedls, 
which  I conceived  my  leifure  in  this  ifland 
would  have  enabled  me  to  arrange.  I need 
not  tell  you  what  I have  completed  fin'ce  my 
arrival ; if  it  fecms  little  for  five  year’s  refi* 
dence,  recolledt  that,  healthy  as  this  fpot  is, 
it  has  furnifhed  me  with  fome  papersi  At 
all  events,  you  of  all  others  fhould  be  the  laft 
to  accufc  me  of  indolence,  fiiice  no  man  in 
the  world  is  lefs  dilpofed  than  yourfelf  to  ap- 
pear unprepared  before  the  public.  It  is  much 
to  be  wifhed  that  the  author  to  whom  you 
refer  me,  before  he  had  made  up  his  book  on 
Confumption,  had  made  clofer  enquiries  into 
what  he  only  feems  to  hint,  namely,  the  va- 
rieties  of  the  difeafe.  Perhaps,  when  this  is 
accurately  accomplifhcd,  iaftead  of  wondering 
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that  Confumption  is  found  in  moft  parts  of 
the  world,  we  fhall  find  even  the  climate  of 
Great  Britain  a remedy  for  fome  fpecies  of 
that  difeafe.  Not,  I will  admit,  where  ulce- 
ration has  taken  place,  becaufe  a more  equal 
temperature  mufi;  be  neceffary,  that  the  con- 
ftitution  may  be  as  little  as  pofiible  interrupt- 
ed in  repairing  the  mifehief.  We  have  now 
too  many  proofs  of  the  refources  of  Nature, 
to  doubt  her  powers  in  healing  ulcerated 
lungs.  This,  however,  can  only  be  under 
certain  circumftances  ; for  if  fo  important  an 
organ  has  fuffered  to  fuch  a degree  as  to  pre- 
vent the  neceffary  functions  of  life,  the  means 
of  reftoration  are  cut  off,  and  the  cafe  muff 
end  fatally. 

That  what  is  called  Phthifis  Pulmonalis  is 
known  all  over  the  world  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
but  the  true  Englifli  Confumption  is,  I be- 
lieve, peculiar  to  cold,  and  chiefly  to  be 
dreaded  in  uncertain  climate’s.  It  is  worth 
while  to  mark  the  etymology  of  different 
countries.  The  Greeks  gave  the  name 
from  the  idea  of  corruption.  Hippocrates  and 
his  fucceffors  found  in  the  lungs  of  fome 
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which,  as  foon  as  the  fac  had  any  communi- 
cation with  the  air,  became  putrid.  Hence 
they  confidered  the  difeafe  a corruption  of  the 
lungs,  and  fancied  that  putrid  matter  from 
the  liver  and  other  parts,  being  transferred  to 
that  organ,  might  produce  an  incurable  difeafe. 
We  find  Celfus,  with  his  ufual  accuracy, 
making  a dildindlion  between  and  tabes^ 
confidering  the  former  as  only  one  fpecies  of 
the  latter. 

But  that  fpecies  of  confumptlon  from  which 
originated  the  term  phthifis,  is  ufually  the 
effedl  of  pleurlfy,  and  is  very  different  from 
another  with  which  it  is  confounded,  and 
which  gave  rife  to  the  idea  that  the  expedlo- 
ration  of  purulent  matter  was  neceffarily 
fatal.  This  laft  difeafe  has  its  origin  in  the 
ramifications  of  the  bronchia.  It  begins  with 
cough  and  expedloratlon  of  mucus.  Jf  thefe 
continue  for  any  time  in  a young  fubjedf, 
there  is  always  'an  apprehenfion  left  the  dil- 
eafe  ffiould  be  confirmed;  that  is,  left  by  fre- 
quent returns  of  inflammation  the  lecretion 
fhould  become  habitual.  This  danger  is 
very  much  increafed  if  the  patient  contrads 
the  habit  of  ftraining  himfelf  into  a cough,  in 
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order  to  difcharge  a fmall  remaining  quantity 
of  mucus,  which  he  conceives  will  continue 
to  irritate  as  long  as  it  remains  in  the  trachea, 
but  which  is  in  faft  only  fecreted  by  the  parts 
to  protedl  them  from  the  patient’s  efforts  ; 
confequently  in  proportion  to  his  diligence  is 
the  fecretion  increafed.  I have  often  been 
aftonifhed  how  little  attention  phyficians 
have  paid  in  not  admonifhing  their  patients 
to  fupprefs  their  cough  as  much  as  poffible. 
In  all  difeafed  lungs  this  fhould  be  attended  to, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  laft  mentioned; 
for  by  this  conflaat  irritation  on  a fecreting 
furface  ulceration  is  at  laft  produced,  which, 
when  we  confider  the  ramifications  of  the 
bronchia,  mav  foon  be  fo  extenfive  as  to 
prove  fatal.  The  only  vyriter  I find  in  my 
notes,  who  deferibes  this  fpecies  of  confump- 
tion,  is  Chalmers,  in  his  “ Dlfeafes  of  Caro- 
lina;” it  however  exifts,  I believe,  in  moft 
parts  of  the  world,  but  principally  where  the 
feafons  are  uncertain,  and  the  inhabitants 
mofl:  fubjedl  to  coughs. 

A third  caufe  of  confumption  is  not  only 
found  in  every  part  of  the  world,  but  is  much 
more  common  than  is  fufpedled.  This  is 
the  only  one  that  begins  with  that  flaort  dry 
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cough,  which  many  writers  have  confidercd 
as  the  firft  fymptom  of  confumplions  in  ge- 
neral. This  difcafe  is  a chronic  inflamma- 
tion, or  frequent  habitual,  though  flight, 
inflammations  of  the  lungs, which  by  repeated 
efFuflon  of  coagulable  lymph  produce  adhe- 
floiis  of  the  cellular  part  of  the  lungs,  and 
thus  obliterate  their  cavity,  or  prevent  their 
expanfion.  The  appearance  in  the  dead  fub- 
je6l  is  extremely  well  defcribed  by  Dr.  Bail- 
lie.*  Mr.  Abernethy,  by  his  frequent  exami- 
nation of  the  bodies  of  thofe  who  died  phthifl- 
cal,  detedled  it  fo  often  as  to  induce  him  tq 
confider  it  one  of  the  mofl:  common  caufes 
of  confumptions.f  This^.is,  1 believe,  the 
only  fpecies  of  the  difeafe  known  in  this  ifland, 
if  we  except  thofe  from  haemorrhage  and 
pleurify,  both  which  are  very  uncommon. 

Though  all  thefe  are  very  diftind  in  their 
origin  and  progrefs,  yet  in  the  mofl:  advanced 
ftages  they  have  many  fymptoms  in  com- 
mon; indeed,  excepting  the  purulent  expec- 
toration, which  never  occurs  in  the  confoli- 


• Morbid  Anatomy,  Chapter  of  the  Lungs. 

•f  Surgical  and  Phyfiological  ElTays,  Part  I.  p.  155. 
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dated  ftate  of  the  lungs  from  the  adhefive 
inflammation,  the  clofing  fymptorns  of  each 
are  nearly  flmilar. 

But  you  are  growing  impatient  to  hear  of 
Madeira.  True  it  is,  my  dear  Sir,  we  are 
apt  to  be  Jemper  ad  eventum  fejlinantei  et  in 
medias  res ; and  if  I were  writing  only  to  you, 
the  latter  ought  to  be  paffed  over  hand  /ecus 
ac  notas.\  but  you  infifl:  on  my  writing  to 
the  world;  if  fo,  I muft  difcriminate  what  I 
mean  by  a difeafe  before  I propofe  a remedy. 

Mr.  Abernethy,  in  the  paffage  before  allud- 
ed to, ogives  many  judicious  dire£lions,  by 
which  the  confumption  from  confolidated  or 
infardted  lungs,  if  you  will  admit  fo  anti- 
quated an  expreflion,  may  be  difcovered  at  an 
early  period.  Whenever  we  find  the  fhort 
dry  cough  with  emaciation,  it  fhould  always 
be  fufpedled;  and  his  teft  feems  fufficient  to 
diftinguifh  the  difeafe  from  all  others,  except- 
ing the  early  ffage  of  numerous  fmall  tuber- 
cles. To  diftinguifh  thefe  two  complaints  we 
fhould,  in  the  latter,  look  for  other  figns  of 
fcrofula;  but,  in  the  former,  there  is  a pe- 
culiarity in  the  caft  and  charader  of  features 
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which  is  very  ftriking.  Inftead  of  that  fen* 
fibility  which  enlivens  the  fcrofulous  coun- 
tenance, and  that  fanguine  difpofition  which 
fees,  even  in  the  mofi:  unfavourable  fymp- 
toms,  a profpeft  of  amendment,  we  find  a 
ffiffnefs  in  all  the  motions  of  the  features 
and  of  the  whole  body,  which  is  always  in  a 
very  ere£k  pofture. . The  patient  frequently 
anticipates  his  doom  with  a languor  and  com- 
placency, if  pofiible,  more  affedling  than  the 
unfounded  hopes  of  the  other  vidim.  When 
we  are  fatisfied  that  this  is  the  difeafe,  we 
may,  I think,  without  the  change  of  climate, 
always  iiifure  fuccefs,  at  leaft  as  long  as  the 
appetite  for  food  continues.  Exercife,  by 
which  the  blood  is  more  determined  to  the 
limbs,  and  occafional  evacuations  to  antici- 
pate that  plethora  which  may  have  become 
almoft  periodically  habitual,  will  feldom  fail 
of  fuccefs  in  any  climate.  But  your  patience 
muft  be  by  this  time  exhaufted;  I fhall, 
therefore,  bring  you  to  Madeira. 

In  all  cafes  of  tubercular  or  fcrofulous'  con- 
fumption,  if,  as  you  exprefs  it,  the  patient 
does  not  faunteraway  his  time  after  you  have 
advifed  him  to  leave  England,  we  can  with 
^ certainty 
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certainty  promlfe  a cure. — Where  the  lungs 
are  ulcerated  from  other  caufes,  it  remains  for 
you  to  determine,  whether  there  are  powers 
remaining  in  the  conftitution  to  effedt  a cure 
if  the  patient  is  placed  in  the  moft  favour- 
able circumllances ; for  though  we  fee  many 
recover  from  a lituation  which  invariably 
proves  fatal  during  the  vVinter  in  England, 
yet  we  have  alfo  inftances  in  which  an  emaci- 
ated carcafe  has  been  furrendered  to  the 
Waves  during  the  voyage,  or  arrived  only 
early  enough  to  be  decently  interred.  In  ail 
earlier  period  of  the  difeafe  there  can  be  no 
fituation  in  the  world  fo  w’ell  calculated  for 
the  refioration  of  difeafed  lungs,  as  the  ifland 
of  Madeira^ 

The  valley  of  Funchall  is  defended  by  im- 
menfe  hills  from  every  wind  but  the  fouth, 
where  it  is  open  to  the  fea  breeze  ; this  pre- 
ferves  a temperature  fo  even,  as  is  unknown 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Our  winters 
rnay  be  compared  to  your  fummers  in  every 
thing  but' the  length  of  days,  and  thofe  fud-. 
den  changes  from  heat  to  cold  to  which  you 
are  fubje<£l.  The  thermometer  with  us  is 
often  fteady  withiii  doors,  or  varies  fcarcely  a 
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degree  for  weeks  together.  During  winter, 
its  whole  range  is  from  58  to  65,  and  in 
fummer,  from  yp  to  75,  rarely  amounting  to 
80,  the  heat  being  always  tempered  by  a 
breeze  in  proportion  to  the  force  of  the  fun. 
The  drynefs  of  our  atmofphere  is  not  lefs  re- 
markable ; this  is,  I believe,  of  lefs  coiife- 
quence  in  consumptive  cafes  than  in  thofe 
which  are  called  humoral  alfhma,  a difeafe  un- 
known in  this  country.  But  for  want  of  good 
hygrometers  we  have  hitherto  only  been  able, 
to  judge  by  the  abfence  of  fogs,  by  the  rapi- 
dity of  our  rivers,  which  have  refufed  a nidus 
to  all  frefh  water  fifh  excepting  fuch  eels  as 
can  Secure  themfelves  under  large  ftones,  and 
by  our  Security  from  mofquitoes  and  moft 
other  gnats;  frogs,  toads,  and  leeches  are 
equally  unknown.  Since  my  arrival,  I have 
not  Seen  or  heard  of  a cafe  of  intermittent  fe- 
ver, and  the  few  dyfenteries  produced  by  the 
autumn  are  milder  and  more  eafily  relieved 
than  thofe  in  England.  However,  to  decide 
the  queflion  beyond  a doubt,  I procured  two 
of  Mr,  Lane’s  hygrometers : One  of  thefe  was 
fufpended  in  an  open  Veranda  expofed  to  the 
beech,  and  the  other  at  the  refidence  of  the 
lion.  Auguftus  Phipps,  lefs  than  a mile  out 
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of  town,  and  in  a fituation  generally  reputed 
.damp  for  this  country.  By  Mr.  Phipps's  re- 
gifter,  which  you  wilL.  receive  with  this,  it 
appears  that  the  finger  rarely  pointed  higher 
than  two,  and  was  moft  commonly  lower. 

This  difcuffion  appears  to  me  of  no  faHher 
'Confequence,  than  as  far  as  truth  is  concerned, 
^tiil  it  is  found  that  a dry  air  is  neceffary  for 
thofe  who  feel  a temporary  relief  from  inha- 
ling hydrogen  gas,  the  fleam  of  water,  and 
other  analogous  fubftances.  The  fa£l  is  much 
more  to  the  purpofe,  that  in  all  cafes  of  fcro- 
fuloLis  confumption  not  too  far  advanced 
the  climate  of  Madeira  proves  a certain  re- 
medy. The  only  obvious  caufes  I can  offer  for 
this  conjiant  fuccefs  are,  firft,  the  equal  tem- 
perature of  our  climate,  next,  that  the  lungs 
are  not  irritated  by  any  particles  arifing  from 
an  open  fire,  or  by  the  contra£lion  of  the  fkiii 
from  a partial  accefs  of  air,  which  artificial 
heat  will  always  produce.  Our  roads  too  be- 
ing moft  of  them  paved,  and  no  wheel  carri- 
ages ufed  'in  the  moft  inhabited  part  of  the 
ifland,  thofe  clouds  of  duft  never  arife,  which 
dry  weather  produces  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  which  in  hot  climates  will  fometimes 
produce  catarrh,  and  which  are  always  found 
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.injurious  to  weak  or  direafed  luilo-s.  Theft 
are>  I believe,  the  principal  enquiries  you  wifh- 
ed  to  make  : It  is  true^  they  are  of  little  con- 
fequencje  compared  to  the  important  fadt  you 
have  in  view  ; it  is,  however,  fatisfadory 
to  trace  probable  caufes,  and  it  may  be  well 
worth  your  while  to  try,  whether  fpacious 
buildingSj  regularly  heated^  fafely  ventilated, 
and  large  enough  to  admit  of  necelTary  exer- 
cife,  may  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  fuch 
w'hofe  want  of  means,  of  courage,  or  of  lei- 
lure,  prevent  their  taking  a voyage  to  a more 
genial  climate*  I remainj 

M Y DEAR  SIR, 

. Yours  faithfully, 

. JOSEPH  ADAMS. 

Madeira,  Jan.  2],  1801. 
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jnjiirious  1 to  weak  or  difeafed  luilgs.  Theffe 
are>  I believe,  the  principal  enquiries  you  wifh- 
_ed  to  make  ; It  is  true^  they  are  of  little  cori- 
fequeticje  compared  to  the  important  fadl  you 
have  -in  view  ; it  is,  howcverj  fatisfadtory 
to  trace  probable  caules,  and  it  may  be  well 
worth  your  while  to  try,  whether  fpacious 
buildingSi  regularly  heated^  fafely  ventilated, 
and  large  enough-  to  admit  of  necelTary  exer- 
cife,  may  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  for  fuch 
whofe  want  of  means,  of  courage,  or  of  lei- 
fure,  prevent  their  taking  a voyage  to  a more 
genial  climate* *  I remain^ 

. My  dear  sir. 

Yours  faithfully, 

—.1.;  JOSEPH  ADAMS. 
Madeira y Jan.  21,  1 801. 
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Alfo  by  the  fame  Author, 

Preparing  ftA"  the  Prcfs,  a New  Edition  of 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  MORBID  POISONS, 
PHAGEDjENA  and  cancer. 

In  which  mod  of  the  controveiTial  pai  ts  and  the  Chapter  on  Cancers  i 
omitted.  The  Subject  of  Morbid  Poifons  will  be  much  enlarged. 


